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LUCIAN THE SOPHIST 

By Emily James Putnam 

In the second century of our era the Hellenic spirit, which had 
been eclipsed for a time by the practical genius of Rome, reas- 
serted itself in the field of letters under the curious form of what 
is known as the New or Second Sophistic. This movement, chiefly 
futile in its literary results, monopolized, nevertheless, the whole 
field of literary activity and conditioned the training of all the 
writers of the time. Among these was one man of extraordinary 
talent, who rose above the frivolous pedantry of his contempora- 
ries and took a place in the literature of the world. Knowing 
Lucian well, and knowing hardly by name the other sophists of 
the day, readers in general, and even many scholars, have allowed 
themselves to dissociate him from the system that produced him, 
and to think of him as an isolated phenomenon, independent of 
the conditions prevailing around him, and properly to be classi- 
fied with writers of other times, other training, and other ideals. 
His connection with the Sophistic is usually disposed of by the 
statement that although he was educated in it and began his 
career as a sophist, he abandoned the profession and all its works 
when his powers matured, and emerged upon the plane of great 
literature, where education, environment and special conditions 
of all kinds are of no further consequence. In the light of liter- 
ary history such a view of any writer is on the face of it suspi- 
cious. In the light of a thorough study of Lucian's works, diffi- 
culties arise which make the acceptance of estimates based on this 
view impossible. It can be shown, on the contrary, that Lucian 
was a sophist not only by training but by temperament, not only 
in youth but at all times, not only in technique but in sentiment. 
And this idea, if rightly held, should not lead us to a disparaging 
view of Lucian's talent, but to a more favorable conception of the 
Sophistic itself. The known quantity in the problem is the sub- 
stantial body of Lucian's work. We cannot alter its quality in 
any way by conjecture as to the conditions of its production, but 

[Classical Philology IV, April, 1909] 162 
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we can use it to evaluate the more obscure matter of the nature of 
the sophistic training. 

Like other sophists, Lucian composed in obedience to a set of 
strict and minute rules. Not only was a sophist subject to tech- 
nical laws which determined his vocabulary and style, but his 
choice of subject and treatment was limited as well. The spirit 
of the Sophistic discountenanced originality in favor of ingenuity. 
Not a new idea but a new combination was the desired fruit of 
effort. Under these conditions it would be fantastic to find in all 
Lucian's writings characteristics that prove them indisputably his. 
On the other hand, it is absurd to suspect the authenticity of a 
work merely on the ground that it is in the sophistic manner.' 
The chief sophistic form was the /leXerr] — the exercise — which, 
either extemporized or prepared, constituted the main part of the 
rhetor's performance. Meletae might be of two kinds according 
as they dealt with a definite question of fact or with an abstract 
proposition.'' We have in all six of Lucian's meletae, five of the 
former class and one of the latter. They are full of the traits of 
the school, antithesis, anaphora, apostrophe, enumerations, excla- 
mations, and the rest. Our only example of Lucian's quaestiones, 
Against Lightly Believing III Heport, is a work of the same liter- 
ary character as his controversiae, but Croiset in commenting on 
it exemplifies the difficulty of trying to explain Lucian without 
due reference to the Sophistic. He separates this melete from 
the author's sophistic works because of le caractdre gSnSrale et 
philosophique du sujet traits. In point of fact, every sophist 
dealt with a general, philosophical subject when he handled an 
inr60e(Ti<i denicri. 

We know that Lucian gave up the composition of meletae 
after his talent matured, substituting for them dialogues and 
other forms, and we have therefore in this group of his writings 
a collection of juvenilia. They are all careful compositions, 
observing in all respects the rules of their genus. We can infer 
from them nothing in regard to Lucian's personal ideas except 

'As Sommerbrodt does, Ausgewdhlte Sohriften des Ltician I, XX; and as Croiset 
is willing to do, Essai sur la vie et les ceuvres de Lucian 44. 

2 I.e., with an {nr66c(ns xari ffxW" <"■ cVxw"'''"'';'*^'^ (controversia), or with an 
iirMem BeriKii (quaestio). 
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the fact that he acquiesced in these rules. Croiset is reluctant 
to admit four of the controversiae to the canon because they are 
purement scolaires. In other words, although we know as a fact 
that Lucian was in his early years at least a sophist, and although 
his later writings bear the marks of his training even when they 
are not of the conventional sophistic form, nevertheless when we 
find strictly sophistic works under his name we are to doubt their 
authenticity on this ground alone. This is a striking instance of 
the optimistic fallacy bred in scholars by the general absence 
from classical literature of juvenilia, experiments and failures. 
And when all is said, this class of Lucian's works is by no means 
contemptible. It is no more discreditable to his general intelli- 
gence that he composed a Tyrannicide than it is to that of Eras- 
mus and More that they composed a counter-argument on the 
same hypothesis. To take a modern parallel, the world is aware 
as a matter of fact that Mr. Rudyard Kipling began his pro- 
fessional life as a journalist. Ample corroboration can be found 
even in the works of his maturer powers, composed under the 
forms of pure literature. Shall then, a reader of two thousand 
years hence doubt the authenticity of such examples of Mr. Kip- 
ling's journalism as may survive, merely on the ground that they 
are journalism and nothing else? 

The prolaliae are less of a stumbling-block for two reasons. 
In the first place, their nature admitted a freer play of whatever 
originality a sophist might possess; his choice of a subject was 
wider and the treatment less stereotyped. In the second place, 
Lucian probably continued to write prolaliae as long as he wrote 
anything, and we have therefore specimens of the time when 
maturity and success had given him self-confidence and enabled 
him to take the conventions less seriously. Of the encomium, 
which was a favorite form of prolalia, we have two specimens, 
The Praise of the Fly and The Praise of the Fatherland. These 
two works are so similar in style and treatment that one would 
say the two topics were of equal importance, if it were not for the 
superior ingenuity in the elaboration of the more paradoxical 
subject. We may say that while Lucian contributes nothing to 
the literature of patriotism, his observations on the fly have made 
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that animal permanently more interesting. The Praise of the Fly 
has been correctly classed by even the most naive criticism, but 
The Praise of the Fatherland, with its noble sentiments and 
moving rhetoric, carried away the German hearts of Wieland and 
Jacob. "Eine reife und edle Frucht seiner spatern Jahre, mehr 
ein Werk des Herzens als des Witzes," says Wieland.' "Die 
Innigkeit, welche darin fern von allem Redeprunke herrscht, stellt 
es den edelsten Herzensergiessungen alter und neuer Schriftsteller 
Gber diesen edelsten Gegenstand nicht unwfirdig an die Seite,"" 
says Jacob. 

The Dream was by internal evidence recited in Samosata. It 
gives the charming account of Lucian's apprenticeship to his 
uncle, the stonecutter, of his mishap in the workshop, and of the 
dream that came after he had cried himself to sleep. In this 
dream Sculpture and Culture, in the guise of women, contended 
for him, each telling him what her service would be and what the 
rewards. These women are direct descendants of those others, 
calling themselves Vice and Virtue, who, according to Prodicus, 
appeared to the youthful Heracles at the parting of the ways, and 
whose talk constitutes our only instance of the personification- 
dialogue of the old sophists. It is interesting to note that the 
development of the dialogue in Lucian's work reproduces its 
development as a type in Greek literature. We may find its every 
phase represented in his writings, and here, imbedded in a sophis- 
tic matrix, is a conscious imitation of the old sophistic invention, 
in use before Antisthenes developed the dialogue in one direction 
and Plato in another. 

The Dream is the type of prolalia that constitutes a recom- 
mendation of the sophist by himself to his audience. Others of 
the same class are The Scythian, delivered in some Macedonian 
town; Harmonides and Amber, of the circumstances of the com- 
position of which we know nothing; Dipsades, addressed to an 
audience that had heard him before ; The Prometheus of Style, an 
interesting little discussion of the nature of Lucian's work, delivered 
before the recital of a dialogue and therefore outside of the sophistic 
period proper; and Dionysus and Heracles, both, by internal 

1 Trausl., V. 379. a Charakteristik, 39. 
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evidence, written in the author's old age. In several of these little 
works Lucian introduces a bit of dialogue,' or uses that tact in 
literary allusion which of itself would distinguish him among 
sophists,'' and sometimes shows a sprightliness that formality could 
not stifle.^ They are full, however, of rhetorical traits. The 
occasional repetition of a stock phrase, a sophistic vice noticeable 
throughout his work, is specially frequent here, and bald flattery 
of his audience is a common feature marking the ad captandum 
nature of the production. The prolaliae help the imagination to 
link the Lucian of letters with the historical Lucian. They show 
us how eager he was to recommend his wares to the public and to 
win the favor of powerful patrons. They show us his various 
attitudes, now boastful and now deprecatory. They show us, in a 
word, the position of the artist who must live by his talents, and 
it will help us greatly in estimating the intention of some of his 
most important works to remember that any of these may have 
been preceded by one of these professional advertisements. 

By far the most interesting, from a literary point of view, of 
Lucian's prefaces are those that come under the head of eK(ppaa-i's, 
"description." Related closely to the encomium as representing 
the light lyric in sophistic prose, it had a broader field. The 
encomium dealt chiefly, if not exclusively, with natural phenomena 
and abstractions, while the description dealt also with works of 
art. The earliest example of the genre is held to be the Statues 
of Nicostratus, a contemporary of Dion Chrysostom. Its origin is 
to be sought, according to Rohde,* in the descriptions of beautiful 
objects found in the epics. The shield of Achilles in Homer, the 
shield of Heracles in Hesiod, the panoply of Memnon in the 
Aethiopis and the bowl given to Odysseus by Polyxenus in the 
Telegony are such objects. In later poetry the mantle of Jason,* 
Europa's basket' and the prize cup in Theocritus' may serve as 
examples. We may, it seems to me, extend our conception of the 
subject of a description by including, for instance, the palace of 
Alcinous, for we find Lucian dealing with buildings in this 
fashion. 

^ Amber 3. 'Dion. 7; of. Praise of Fatherland, 12. ^Dion. 1 and 2. 

*De!r griechische Bonmn 335. SApoll. Bhod. 1. 721-68. 

«Mosch. i. 37-62. U. 27 ff. 
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Lucian's formal descriptions are four in number, but we must 
associate with them the account of Apelles' painting in Evil 
Report, the dialogues Portraits and Defense of Portraits, and 
many passages in other works, notably the Dialogues of the Gods, 
in order to get a complete view of our author's use of the form. 
In Zeuxis is described a painting by that artist representing a 
centaur's family ; in Herodotus is described a painting by Aetion 
representing the marriage of Alexander and Roxana; Hippias, or 
The Bath, celebrates a contemporary architect and his chef 
d^oeuvre; The Hall describes a new auditorium with its fresh 
decorations and the pictures on the walls. The first two are also 
"recommedations," and the last two have the air of being adver- 
tisements of the buildings they describe. It is not impossible that 
such advertising was part of a sophist's remunerative work. These 
writings are important for archaeologists. Zeuxis and Herodotus 
give beyond comparison the best description we have of ancient 
works of art. Pausanias and Pliny have a merely scientific value. 
The Philostrati and Oallistratus write frigidly and as by rote. 
Lucian, on the other hand, without evincing any special knowl- 
edge of the history or technique of art, gives us the result of a 
first-hand impression on keen senses. Much has been written on 
Lucian as a connoisseur, and it is sometimes asserted that the 
result of his brief youthful experience in his uncle's workshop is 
to be seen in his treatment of artistic questions. I can find no 
trace in his writings of the artist's point of view. What we have 
in every case is the impression of the beholder, a highly subjec- 
tive and inferential impression, but always clear and sharp and 
evidently based on an accurate sense-perception. Bltlmner, in his 
Archaeologische Studien zu Lucian, making no effort to classify 
our author's works from a literary point of view, but taking them 
one with another at their face value as equally good evidence for 
his purpose, reaches the conclusion that both sculptors and paint- 
ers of Lucian's day were altogether worthless. He argues that 
Lucian was an excellent judge, that he had a great deal to say 
about art and artists, and that therefore if he failed to mention a 
given painter or sculptor it is undoubtedly because the man had 
failed to interest him: 
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Mit Alexander dem Grossen hOrt die Kunstgeschichte fur ihn auf, 
und in den 5 Jahrhunderten die zwischen ihm und jener Zeit liegen, ist 
kein Klinstler der es wagen dtirfte mit jenen zu wetteifern. Von einer 
Nachbltithe der Kunst, die auch nur annflhrend an die Periode jener 
beiden grossen Meistem (Polygnotus and Apelles) erinnerte, kann nach 
Lucian nicht die Rede sein. Das sind fast alles Schlilsse e silentia aber 
sie haben gewiss ihre Berechtigung.' 

The student who has familiarized himself with the conditions 
under which Lucian wrote is in a position to dispose summarily 
of this reasoning. He will notice first that all the elaborate 
descriptions of works of art occur in strictly sophistic writings. 
As he reads further he will see that casual allusions to artists and 
objects of art are most frequent in the sophistic works, and that 
where they occur in others they have a perfunctory sophistical 
character. The names of sculptors appear again and again in 
stereotyped groups of almost the. same items, so that Alcamenes, 
for instance, is never mentioned except in conjunction with his 
master Phidias. In fact, Lucian's usual mode of mentioning 
these gentry (and this is equally true of the great actors) is one 
of the sophistic notes that occur in all his works. With all its 
charm, then, Lucian's art criticism is sophistic. Now, by the 
rules of the Sophistic not only the history of art but all history 
ceased practically with Alexander. It is a fundamental canon 
that the contemporary is not to be mentioned. If we were to 
reason from Lucian's sophistic works alone we should conclude 
not only that there was no good sculptor after Lysippus but that 
there was no general of distinction and no emperor worth men- 
tioning after Alexander. 

In several of the works we have discussed, dialogue has been 
used as a rhetorical ornament. Five of the sophistic works are 
altogether dialogue. In three of them. Concerning the Dance, 
A Discussion with Hesiod, and Toxaris we have the beginnings 
of three several developments of Lucian's work, one of them being 
also among the first fruits of a new idea in general literature. 
The Dance is a dialogue in what we may believe to be the Aristo- 
telian manner, being in reality an essay on the history and value 
of the pantomime thrown into the form of a dialogue for rhetori- 

iPp. 45f. 
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cal purposes. There is no real contact of personality involved. 
Crato, a cynic, upbraids Lycinus for a backsliding from classical 
tradition as shown by his enthusiasm for that modem frivolity, 
the dance. Lycinus rejoins by proving the antiquity of the art 
and its classic character. He delivers his argument in one long, 
unbroken speech, at the end of which Crato, without an attempt 
at a rejoinder, professes himself a convert. As a specimen of 
dialogue this is naive enough, but it is interesting as a first step in 
the direction of the philosophical form. While still essentially 
sophistic, Lucian's work has begun to show the results of those 
strolls with Dialogue in the Lyceum of which we hear in The 
Double Accusation. At the next step we shall see that he has 
begun also to walk in the grove of the Academy. A Discussion 
with Hesiod strikes the note that is perhaps most characteristic of 
our author's mature work, that note of irreverence, partly religious 
and partly literary, which has proved so perplexing to the readers 
of The Dialogues of the Gods. Lycinus compliments Hesiod on 
his genius but points out that only one part of the poet's twofold 
undertaking has been accomplished. Hesiod had said himself 
that he received the gift of song from the gods in order that he 
might sing of their deeds and tell of things to come. The first 
has been done satisfactorily, but where shall we look for the sec- 
ond? Hesiod rejoins that in the first place he is not responsible 
for what he sings, being verbally inspired, and that in the second 
place, he does foretell the future when he tells the farmer that 
what is planted at the proper time will yield a harvest. "I can 
do as much as that myself," says Lycinus. "I prefer to accept 
your first excuse and believe that you compose by inspiration, and 
an uncertain inspiration at that." The scheme is a slight one, 
the form is rhetorical, and the style is wordy, but we have here 
in Hesiod's defense something of the confiding silliness of Zeus 
Refuted, and in the logic of Lycinus a foretaste of the dialectic 
that was to be applied to Homer's tales. 

Toxaris is an important link in the history of Greek prose 
forms because, with its ten short stories inclosed in the frame- 
work of a rhetorical dialogue, it shows us the way in which a rhe- 
torical discussion could give rise to the romance. 
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Lucian's so-called breach with the sophists is described by him 
in the famous passage of The Double Accusation. Disgusted by 
the affectations and follies of the profession and the successes of 
unworthy aspirants, he turned, he says, from the stereotyped 
forms and methods of sophistic composition to the study of the 
philosophic dialogue. That it was not the rhetorical dialogue 
of Antisthenes or the essay-dialogue of Aristotle to which he 
devoted himself is plain from the closing speech of the defendant: 

I know what it is that chiefly grieves him (Dialogue); it is that I 
do not set before him those fine-chopped questions, such as whether the 
soul is immortal, and how many cups of pxure and unchangeable essence 
the god poured into the bowl when he was making the world, and 
whether rhetoric is the counterfeit of a part of politics, and the fourth 
division of flattery. He is proud of himself when he sets forth that it is 
not given to everyone to understand what his keen eyes perceive con- 
cerning the ideas.' 

In other words, the dialogue that Luoian turned to at this time 
was represented by the Phaedo, the Timaeus, the Gorgias, and 
the Parmenides of Plato.^ His immersion in the study of the 
greatest prose artist of antiquity was the most important event in 
Lucian's life. It gave him a style of the highest order and it 
freed his spirit from the precocious mediaevalism of the Sophistic. 
It was his classical renaissance. The traits of style which he 
borrowed from this divine source became thenceforth one of the 
four strands which mainly compose his work; and his Platonism 
had this in common with his Sophistic, that both are visible every- 
where throughout his writings, while the other strands, Menippus' * 
influence and that of comedy,* are in general limited to productions 
of a certain class. He tells us that his interest in Dialogue began 
while he was still involved with Rhetoric, and Anacharsis shows 

134. 

^The dialogues chiefly studied by IJucian are the Phaedrus, the Reptiblic, and the 
Oorgias. There is no evidence that he ever attempted to master the body of Plato's 
thought. 

8 A caution against finding Menippeanism everywhere is to be found in OttoHense 
"Lucian und Menipp," in the Oomperz Festschrift, Vienna, 1902, pp. 185-96. See 
also Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 1906. 

•*The tendency to find comedy everywhere, embodied by Eock, was scotched but 
not killed by Boldermann Studia Luciana, Leyden,1893. 
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us the first encroechment of the second manner upon the earlier. 
In many points this dialogue is analogous to The Dance, a purely 
sophistic work. Anacharsis, a Scythian, visiting Athens, expresses 
to Solon his amazement at the doings of the young men in the 
gymnasium. They have for him the air of lunatics. Solon 
explains the rationale of the various exercises, but Anacharsis is 
unconvinced that they develop better citizens than do the warlike 
exercises of the Scythians. The dialogue ends somewhat incon- 
clusively with an appointment for the morrow, when Anacharsis 
is to return Solon's courtesy by explaining the Scythian ideas of 
physicial training. The chief difference between Anacharsis and 
The Dance is that in the former we have a genuine dialogue. 
Solon and Anacharsis are not only types but persons; their views 
are part of themselves and their discussion is a real conflict of 
minds. In The Dance we have merely a sophist delivering an 
erudite essay to a man of straw. The lightning conversion wher- 
ever it occurs is a sophistic trait, a departure from truth. In 
general a sophist in writing a dialogue saw to it that there was 
nothing startling or paradoxical in his thesis, so that the deutera- 
gonist might make no troublesome defense. Dion argues pleas- 
antly in favor of the obvious in a dozen dialogues, and proves that 
treachery is to be deplored' or that the wise man is the happy man.' 
But the obstinacy of Anacharsis and the urbanity of Solon prove 
that Lucian had already been to a better school. The issue raised 
is one of importance, and Lucian leaves it hanging in air so that 
the reader's thought is stimulated. That is a phenomenon which 
does not occur in connection with the Sophistic. 

Lucian's name occurs sometimes in histories of ancient philos- 
ophy though the grounds of his admission are not very well made 
out.' There is reason to doubt the good faith of his own state- 
ment in The Fisherman that he actually embraced the philosophi- 
cal life at the time when he abandoned the strict sophistic pro- 
gramme. There is, however, a widespread belief in Lucian as a 
student of philosophy, based on another line of reasoning alto- 

1 Or. Ixxiy. ^ Or. xxiii. 

8 For a recent discussion of this topic, see Helm " Lucian und die Philosophen- 
schulen," Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, 1902. 
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gether. The protagonist of the Hermotimus confesses a brief 
interest in philosophy, "fifteen years ago," as the result of listen- 
ing to an eloquent teacher, and the Nigrinus contains an account 
of a visit paid by Lucian to a Platonic philosopher which produced 
a great effect on him. These two dialogues have been ingeniously 
coupled by Croiset,' who finds them autobiographical, and founds 
on them the theory that Lucian walked in the Academy and the 
Lyceum in his youth with profounder aims than the development 
of a new literary kind. Before considering this view, let us look 
at the dialogue itself and at some other opinions concerning it. 

In the Nigrinus Lucian meets a friend who asks him the rea- 
son of a haughty reserve that has been noticeable in his manner 
since his return from Rome. The cause, says Lucian, is happi- 
ness. Having gone to Rome to consult an oculist, he used the 
opportunity to call on the Platonist Nigrinus, whom he found 
with a book in his hand, surrounded by portraits of the sages of 
antiquity. In the middle of the room stood a table covered with 
geometrical figures and supporting a sphere which represented 
the universe. In a divine voice, sweeter than that of the night- 
ingale, Nigrinus praised the philosophical life, its freedom and 
its elevation. He eulogized Greece and the Athenians, reared in 
philosophy and poverty, and compared them, to their great 
advantage, with the materialized and vulgar Romans. 

When he had finished I stood a long time gazing at him as though 
spell-bound. Then a great dizziness seized me, I broke into a sweat, 
and now I strove to speak, but my voice failed me, and finally I burst 
into tears. I think the first draught of philosophy affected me as the 
first draught of wine affects the Indians. Their warmer temperaments 
are swept to frenzy by a strong cup, and in the same way, as you see, I 
am filled with the god and go my way drunken with the words I have 
heard.^ 

What is the intention of ^e Nigrinus? Attempts to interpret 
it have been so varied, and reveal so many incongruous concep- 
tions of our author's general aims and methods that it is worth 
the student's while to consider them. In fact, an excellent exami- 
nation paper could be constructed by setting down half a dozen 

1 Following Wetzlar, Gom,mentaUo de Jjudani aetate, vita et scriptis, Marburg, 1834. 

235. 
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of the current views and requiring the candidate to criticize them. 
Wieland, the father of modern Lucianic appreciation, found the 
document primarily an attack on Roman manners and morals, and 
regarded the part played by Nigrinus and the passage in praise of 
Athens as episodic. But Wieland failed to notice that, with the 
exception of an undue interest in horse-racing, the Romans are not 
charged with a single vice or folly which is not also laid at the 
door of the Athenians in other of the Lucianic writings. All that 
he says of Rome is doubtless true, but if it was also true of 
Athens the point of the comparison is lost. The dialogue is 
interesting as proving that it was once more fashionable to speak 
in praise of Athens ; but if it be compared with The Ship and The 
Cock, we must admit that Lucian had a somewhat stereotyped set 
of charges to bring against any conventional society when he 
was criticizing it, and that the repeated use of these charges is 
a rhetorical note.^ 

K. G. Jacob, assuming an objective existence for the philoso- 
pher, finds proof of Lucian's affinity for virtue in the sincerity of 
his admiration for Nigrinus, coupling it with that expressed for 
Demonax in the work of that name. The trouble with this view 
is twofold. In the first place, it leaves the actual form of the dia- 
logue unaccounted for; why should an appreciation of Nigrinus', 
ethical standard involve a disingenuous picture of life at Athens, 
thrown into relief by a disingenuous picture of life at Rome ? In 
the second place, the description of Lucian's emotions under the 
influence of Nigrinus' eloquence is written in a highly ironical 
style, a style which makes us at once associate his experience with 
that of Socrates while listening to the public orators of his day, 
and even more closely with that of Alcibiades while listening to 
Socrates. 

It was left to A. Schwarz to advance the hypothesis that the 
work is altogether satirical and humorous in intention, being a 
reductio ad absurdum of the philosophers' claim to bring about 
a change of heart by one interview. Boldermann disposes 

1 Wieland also Involyed himself in a contradiction by regarding the tract as a seri- 
ous tribute to Nigrinus and yet considering the irony of the piece as a satire on the 
exaggerations of other admirers. In both positions he is followed by Richards Vber 
die Lykinos Dialoge des lAtkian, Hamburg, 1886. 
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thoroughly of this notion, and sets up in place of it the theory 
that Nigrinus is a character borrowed from comedy and that his 
utterances are cynic commonplaces in the manner of Menippus. 
Both these contentions may be true, and still the riddle of the 
dialogue would lack a solution, for they do not account either for 
the elaborate setting of Nigrinus' remarks, which is rhetorical in 
conception and Platonic in treatment, or for the Graeco-Roman 
antithesis, which is a pure sophistic device. Hirzel,' whose 
analysis of Lucian's dialogues is in general characterized by 
sounder literary judgment than any other with which I am 
acquainted, gives only a brief and unsatisfactory treatment of 
the Nigrinus. He maintains that "historisch ist darin nur der 
wesenttiche Inhalt von Nigrinus Vortrag," but it is not clear why 
the destructive criticism which he applies to the historic aspect of 
the rest of the dialogue should not be extended to cover the whole. 
Croiset, as I have said, accepts the dialogue as giving us, in con- 
junction with the Hermotimus an account of a moral crisis in 
Lucian's life, when philosophy aroused in him an emotional excite- 
ment and almost persuaded him to throw in his lot with her. We 
are, according to him, to consider it literally true that Lucian at 
the age of twenty-five, having up to that time paid little attention 
to spiritual matters, heard from Nigrinus the discourse which he 
reports to us, and experienced a moral revolution:^ 

II lui sembla tout-a,-coup que tout ce qu'il avait esp6r6 ou poursuivi 
jusque \k n'6tait qu'illusion, et que le tranquille detachment dont 
Nigrinus faissait profession 6tait la seule chose au monde qui m^ritftt 
d'etre estim^e. Une telle pens^e, tombant sur une imagination aussi 
excitable, devait la bouleverser entiSrement. Ce f ut en effet ce qui arriva. 

It can be shown, I think, that it is antecedently improbable 
that Lucian ever had a spiritual experience of the character 
described by Croiset, and that, even if he had, the Nigrinus is not 
a bona fide account of any such matter. 

iDer Dialog, Leipzig, 1895, II. 291 ff. 

^ For an account of recent variations of this view, see Hoffmann Kritische Unter- 
suchungen zu iMcian, Nflrnberg, 1894. Hoffmann thinks the Nigrinus contains a 
veracious account of Lucian's conversion, not to philosophy but to satire, pp. 45 fl. 
W. Schmid Bursian's Jahresbericht, 1902, pp. 245 and 252, still takes the Nigrinus 
as a document for Lucian's devotion to ideals. 
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It may safely be said that Lucian had perhaps the least excit- 
able imagination of his age.' Of the religious force of philosophy 
in general, though this was its chief strength in his day, he gives 
us hardly any account. The Peregrinus shows how little he was 
able to analyze the psychology of fanaticism, and how his nerves 
were exasperated by its manifestation. For his positive spirit the 
consolations brought to an introspective mind by the religious 
aspect of philosophy were so unintelligible that the attitude of 
the enthusiast failed even to impress itself on his dramatic imagina- 
tion. In his view all philosophy, whether the contemporary that 
furnished him with butts or the ancient under whose aegis he took 
shelter when convenient, was either a rule of life or a dialectic 
jugglery. There was, moreover, a fatal failure in sympathy 
between Lucian and the Platonists of his day. The Platonic 
doctrine of the future state of the soul had expanded into a variety 
of fantastic beliefs, and it was the Platonists and Pythagoreans 
who were chiefly responsible for the degradation of the daemon 
theory. Lucian's feeling toward them is expressed with success- 
ful malice in The Amateur of Lying. But if we were to pass over 
these considerations and admit, in the first place, that Lucian was a 
probable subject of spiritual enthusiasm, and, in the second place, 
that Platonism was likely to arouse him to it, we should find scant 
corroboration in Nigrinus. If Lucian had not happened to state 
that the philosopher was a Platonist we should have had no clue 
to the fact in his remarks. The strongly Platonic flavor of the 
piece is a literary flavor only. 

The Nigrinus abounds in sophistic traits. Lucian's compari- 
son of himself with an actor is a sophistic commonplace. The 
facile intoxication of the Indians is a simile used by him also in 
the Dionysus, one of the prolaliae of his old age. The phrase 
Voo/xaimv TratSe? is paralleled only in sophistic works.' The clos- 
ing simile of the archer is wholly rhetorical. The main argument 
is, as we have seen, conventional ; it is a compliment to Athens in 
the form of antithesis, a sophistic mechanism. Let us take these 

1 Renan Marc-AurHe, Paris, 1885, pp. 372 ff. 

^Dips. 5, laTfwv iroMej ; Imag. 9, iroiTjTiSi' iratScs ; Zeux. 5, ypa<t>4<ov vatSes ; 
Anach. 19, ^TjrSpfov vdiSss, 
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traits as a clue in seeking for the raison d'&tre of the dialogue. 
Let us remember that Lucian was a sophist and ask ourselves this 
question: for what purpose would a sophist be likely to put 
together a compliment to Athens, fusing it from a great number 
of literary ingredients? The obvious answer is, for the purpose 
of ingratiating himself with an Athenian audience. Let us by a 
further effort of the imagination reconstruct the method by which 
an able sophist like Lucian would have gone to work to compose 
an address with this object in mind. When the sophist Alexan- 
der visited Athens he dealt in praises of the city in the form of a 
sort of abridged panathenaic oration.' kuv ovto? oto's t' elrj 'AOrj- 
vaiovi ye iv 'Adrjvaiot^ iiratv&v evhoKifielv. Suppose that Lucian 
decided to do the same, what is the first work that he would read 
for inspiration? Any classical scholar today who chanced to set 
himself such a task would naturally turn first to the funeral ora- 
tion in Thucydides. That is just what Lucian did. We do not 
need the explicit quotation from Thucydides in the dedication to 
prove this, for the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters are Pericles 
pure and simple. Next, our scholar, especially if he had a taste 
for Plato and also for rhetoric, would be apt to refresh his impres- 
sion of Aspasia's speech in the Menexenus, and, if he did so, to 
derive thence the mysterious note of ironical admiration which 
has so puzzled the readers of the Nigrinus. Once this note was 
struck, the Symposium, the Phaedrus, and the Protagoras would 
suggest themselves to our Plato-loving sophist, and he would melt 
his various impressions together to make an alloy with beauty of 
its own. It would be in harmony with this line of association that 
the formal speech to be delivered should appear as a quotation 
from another and an abler speaker. Lucian repeats what he has 
heard; so did Socrates in the Menexenus and ApoUodorus in the 
Symposium. Nigrinus may have had an existence outside of 
Lucian's imagination or not; the purpose of his existence in this 
dialogue is very clear, and, we may say, is abundantly justified. 
Critics who are accustomed to dismiss the performances of the 
later sophists with wholesale condemnation, assigning to Lucian's 
"sophistic period" none but works of hopeless frigidity, should 

iPhilostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 78. 13 ff., ed. Kayser. 
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be saved from that blunder by the Nigrinus. We can hardly 
doubt its success with the audience for whom it was written when 
we see how completely it has imposed on posterity. I have thought 
it worth while to discuss the dialogue thus fully because it gives 
the best illustration of the difficulties of interpretation that arise 
from neglecting to keep our author rigorously in his setting and 
to examine his work in the light of those conditions by which we 
know it was governed. 

Lucian's training as a sophist left its stamp on all its work. 
While receiving some harm from the system, as was inevitable, he 
was after all greatly its debtor. He chose the longer road to 
rhetoric, following in the footprints of Plato and Demosthenes, 
and the result is his amazing Attic style. He was not concerned 
to adhere with servility to the Attic vocabulary and syntax, but 
admitted some words and constructions that had come into use in 
his day and were necessary for the vitalization of his style.' On 
the whole he wrote with greater precision, with completer flexi- 
bility and with more convincing ease in the use of his medium than 
any Greek prose author since Demosthenes. After all necessary 
deductions are made it would be difficult to find ground for a 
serious charge against the sophistic training, if Lucian's works 
were our only evidence as to what it could do for a man. It led 
him to read widely, to know men, and to express himself superla- 
tively well. Judged in this light, what system of education known 
to history shall we prefer to it? 

iPor Lucian's style, see an excellentbrief statement in Allinson's Seiected Writings 
of Lucian, 1905, following Chabert VAtticisme de Imcwm, Paris, 1897. 
New York 



